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AMONG THE VINES. 
The full, ripe Year 
Comes yet more near 
To her end; in the morning hours 
It is told by the tone 
Of the west wind’s moan 
As it sweeps o’er the deep-tinted flowers. 


To-day I have been 
To the vineyard and seen 
The clusters of ripe fruit shine 
*Neath the sheltering eaves 
Of the broad green leaves 
As they might by the famous Rhine— 


Or in classic Greece 

When the white-browed peace 
Of a fabulous, golden year 

Peopled the woods 

With demi-gods, 
Whose laughter I almost hear; 


For I never stray 
In the odorous way 
Where the grapes hang in trellised line, 
But I fancy I stand 
In some tropical land 
(A less genial clime was mine) ; 


Nor should feel surprise 
If with laughing eyes 
Some Faun should in mirthful play 
Peer at me and toss 
A ripe bunch across, 
While I stood beside satyr or fay. 


Or should graver thought 
In my brain be wrought 

At the sight of the purple bloom— 
I think I stand 
In the Holy Land 

By the side of One about whom, 


Tn sacred iore, 
We read that of yore 
He said, as the Twelve stood by, 
If fruitful you'd be, 
Then abide in me, 
“ For the Father’s true vine am I.” 
w. 


H. H. 


A NEIGHBOR’S FARM. 


We learn that the farm of Mr. Erastus Withey, 
an ons about one hundred acres, situated near 
the Oneida Community, has been bought by the 
Messrs. Matthewson for $10,000. 

— Oneida Democratic Union. 


We infer from the above item that Commu- 
nity neighborhood in the central part of New 
York does not tend to lessen the value of 
real estate. The farm alluded to, which joins 
the Community domain, was purchased by its 
late owner twenty-four years ago, we are in- 
formed, for less than $4,000. 


WHY STUDY GREEK ? 
| any says in one of his last lectures 
that to the spirit of Athens “we owe 
down to this date whatever we hold most 
precious in art, in literature, or in types of na- 
tional virtue.” 

We would be disposed to place a certain 
Hebrew type of national virtue before the 
Greek, yet we agree with Ruskin in thinking 
our debt to Greece very great. 

Could we accurately trace the influence of 
the study of the Greek language on the pres 
ent culture and civilization of Europe, many 
would be surprised that a tongue reputed dead 
could exercise so wide and powerful an influ- 
ence. 

Greek was once more nearly a universal 
language than any since the day that the 
builders on the tower of Babel experienced 
that confusion of tongues which made every 
man a foreigner to his neighbor. Greek was 
spoken, written, read, and understood through- 
out the Roman empire, and particularly in the 
eastern provinces. The Old Testament was 
translated into Greex two hundred and eighty 
years before the Christian era. The Jews 
were conquered by the Macedonian Greeks 
and learned the language of their conquerors 
and oppressors. The Macedonians filled west- 
ern Asia with Greek cities. 

The rule of Rome, wherever she extended 
her conquests, was to make permanent, sub- 
stantial roads, se that throughout the Roman 
empire the facilities for travel’ were unprece- 
dented. After Rome had spread over the em- 
pire through these channels her law and mili- 
tary government, Greece used the same roads 
in scattering over the world her treasures of 
literature and refinement, and in so doing dif- 
fused her beautiful language. 

Greek nurses were imported into the city 
of Rome to teach the children of the Romans 
Greek, as French nurses are now teaching 
English children French. 


Greek literature had intrinsic merits, which 
asserted themselves in the face of the Roman 
conquerors. Greek influence was felt not 
more on account of external favoring circum- 
stances, than because of its inherent power. 
The language in which Demosthenes poured 
forth his eloquence, Socrates discoursed his 
system of morals, and Aristotle unfolded his 
exquisitely subtle teachings, must always be a 
language studied and understood while man- 
kind are charmed by eloquence, elevated by 
noble examples, moulded by cogent reasoning. 
In the fullness of time the fullness of man- 
hood in the person of the Savior learned the 





Greek language. In this language he proba- 





bly addressed the mixed multitudes, among 
whom are mentioned a Syrophenician woman 
who is expressly termed a Greek ( Mark 7: 
26), and the Greeks who were desirous of see- 
ing him at the passover. The apostle Paul was 
an educated Roman, and though as a Jew he 
spoke Hebrew, yet Greek was perfectly un- 
derstood by him. 

No one of the Indo-Germanic languages 
which comprise the Sanscrit, the Zend, the 
Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Lithuanian, Polish, and Bohemian, 
can compete with the Greek, say critics, in re- 
gard to sound, in fertility of composition 
and flection, or in luxuriance of grammatical 
forms, and in many delicate phases assumed 
by primary parts of speech; characteristics 
reflecting a singular acuteness of the discrim- 
inating faculty, and affording in return a rich 
fund of material for its exercise. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Our platform is the New Testament. Per- 
fectionism, Communism, and Anastatism are 
the doctrines of Christ and the apostles. In 
the vindication of these truths against ortho- 
doxy, we will nodoubt be called upon, perhaps 
soon, to contend with the learning of the 
schools. They will quote the Greek of the 
Testament, hoping that thus, if they cannot an- 
swer our arguments, they may forma cloud 
of wisdom which will receive them out of our 
sight. It has been the habit of the modern 
church to keep itself upon a pretended pinna- 
cle of learning, and thunder its dogmas from 
the cloudy hight of Greek criticism. The 
stronghold of this spirit for the Protestant 
church isin Germany. We are called upon 
by the facts of the case, and the inspirations of 
the hour, to make ourselves familiar with the 
Greek of the New Testament. We need a 
band of critical Greek scholars who can take 
the very words of Paul, and use them 
with the same inspiration he had, for pulling 
down the strongholds of sin, Satan and death. 
In the study of the Greek it is our privilege 
to have the assistance of a heavenly tutor, 
the Spirit that has promised to lead us into all 
truth. 

Little children, by placing themselves in a 
receptive attitude toward their parents, learn 
to talk their mother tongue in two or three 
years. We, by placing ourselves with recep- 
tive hearts under the Spirit of truth, will be 
able to master all the difficulties of the Greek 
language, and all the philological stumbling- 
blocks which the masters of orthodoxy may 
throw in our path. 


It is our privilege to have the gift of tongues 
and the gift of the interpretation of tongues, 
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just as soon as we are able to use them to ad- 
vantage in the building up of the Kingdom of 
God. It was the custom in the primitive 
church, when strangers who spoke foreign 
tongues were present, to look to the Spirit of 
truth to speak through the organism of be- 
lievers to them in their own tongues, wherein 
they were born. 

Is it not our duty to cultivate the same 
spirit of dependence which expects God to 
manifest himself through us, in giving us 
sufficient acquaintance with all languages to 
enable us to expound and defend the truth 
therein ? 

When the science of inspiration is thorough- 
ly understood, we will be able to throw our- 
selves under any faculty of the divine mind 
which we may desire. Christ is made unto 
us wisdom. Why may not a part of that 
wisdom be language? it certainly was thus 
manifested in the primitive church. 

J. B. H. 

New York, Oct. 12, 1865. 


[ The text-books which we are now using in our 
family in the study of Greek, are Spencer’s and Rob- 
inson’s Greek Testament, Crosby’s Greek Grammar, 
and Robinson’s Lexicon. If any of our readers 
should wish to procure these books for the purpose 
of learning to read the Testament in the original 
language of the writers, they may be bought through 
our New York Agency. Ep. Crr.] 


SOME FACTS ABOUT FRUITFUL- 
NESS. 


— Noyes, who settled in New- 
bury, Mass., in 1635, had thirteen chil- 
dren by his wife Mary Cutting, in the space of 
twenty-six years. Similar fecundity was notic. 
ed in the case of many others of the original set- 
tlers of New England, and it is probably often 
seen in frontier families and new countries at 
the present day. 


In contrast with this propagative develop- 
ment, the Oneida Community, consisting of 
nearly two hundred adults and youths of both 
sexes, have but about thirty children under 12 
years. And families of wealth and easy posi- 
tion in society, generally, show a marked de- 
crease in the number of their children, from 
the standard of their ancestors. 


These opposite facts suggest at first the 
inquiry, whether the falling-off of propagative 
increase in later generations is not due to the 
decrease of physical stamina, consequent upon 
the influences of luxury and changed condi- 
tions of living, in the parents of the present 
day ? 

It may be so in part; but the experiment 
of the late war shows that in the case of the 
men, at least, their constitutional substance 
and ability to endure hardship has not dete- 
riorated below the level of their ancestors. 

A deeper inquiry raises the question, Are 
men and women valuable in themselves, as 
subjects of indefinite culture, or are they 
mainly valuable for their capacity to multiply 
themselves in producing another generation ? 

There are several different theories and 
modes of practice relating to the matterof 


propagation, each tending to solve the question 
in its own way. 

The frontier theory is, that children are 
necessary for peopling a new country, and in 
accordance with this, we observe the rapid in- 
crease of families in a new state. 

The animal theory is one which takes no 
thought of the morality of its acts, but gratifies 
its passions regardless of consequences. This 
course may, or may not, result in numerous 
children. Itis, however, pretty generally de- 
structive to women. 

The prostitute theory, is, that children are 
a@ nuisance, as interfering with licentious pleas- 
ure, and hence, with this class, propagation is 
seldom known. 

The poverty theory, is, that life is a strug- 
gle for existence, and that to perpetuate it, re- 
quires a numerous offspring. Like the most 
defenseless class of animals, as mice and rab- 
bits, poverty multiplies rapidly. 

The polygamic theory is that children, so 
long as the father is not burdened with them, 
are a blessing; and the more of them the mer- 
rier for him, whatever may be the case with 
the mothers. 

The Shaker theory is, that man is made 
exclusively for self-culture, and has no right 
to reproduce himself. But as the Shaker Com- 
munities have to be supplied with members 
from some source, it can only be by the violation 
of their rule by somebody. Hence they are 
in the position of a person who should attempt 
to hew from a tree the limb on which he 
is standing. The success of their theory, 
would, under present conditions, be the end of 
their societies as well as all others. 

The Community theory is, that human be- 
ings, in union with Christ and under resurrec- 
tion conditions, are valuable to God and 
society, primarily for self-improvement, and 
secondarily for purposes of propagation. They 
do not believe that as children of God, the 
main part of their destiny is fulfilled by merely 
producing their successors. 

During the ages of preparation and the 
weakness that belongs to men in conditions of 
isolation and selfishness, the command to mul- 
tiply, in order to subdue the earth, was appro- 
priate. It was well that each generation should 
die in producing another and more numerous 
one. But surely the point must be reached at 
last when human life shall be worth perpetua- 
ting without such a sacrifice. The Canada 
thistle being of a low order of use is gifted with 
immense power of propagation, that it may 
clothe the desert with something better than 
sand or clay; but when you rise to the peach, 
its propagative faculty is almost swallowed up 
and concealed under the superlative value of 
its other functions. It is asa fruit, grateful 
and pleasing to man, that the peach stands in 
nature. So the fragrance of a true Christian 
life is pleasing to God, and its main function is 
expressed in that quality. Its power to repro- 
duce ‘tself, though perfect, is secondary. 





Hence Communists while respecting the pas- 
sion of philoprogenitivenss in its place, hold 





distinctly that that place is where it shall serve 
the improvement of the individual and not reign 
over and destroy it. Self-improvement being 
their central interest, they commence by a 
universal act of emancipation, making men 
and women free from all selfish claims on each 
other, so that no woman can be destroyed by 
enforced over-bearing under the caprice of man. 
The next step in improvement is to learn the 
self-control which distinguishes between the di- 
vine art of fellowship and the act of reproduc- 
tion. They believe finally that propagation 
should be a matter of scientific care, and only 
entered into by the consent of the one most 
nearly concerned. Under these conditions, 
and keeping ever the idea of culture for God 
foremost, propagation, so far as it is exercised, 
becomes an unmixed good both to parents and. 
children. Quality is regarded rather than 
quantity: and the strength that comes by 
union, by abundance, by the proper conditions 
of education, will more effectually fulfill the 
command to replenish and subdue the earth, 
than would the filling of it with any amount of 
ill-born and undesired children. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


OTWITHSTANDING the splendor and 
truthfulness of Shakspeare’s genius, there 
have been those who bring charges against him. 
No less eminent a writer than Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton affirms that “ while Shakspeare’s 
works abound with pithy sarcasms on the foibles 
of the common people, they have never brought 
into strong light their nobler qualities,” &c. 

In such language does the novelist of the 
nineteenth century turn round upon the drama- 
tist of the sixteenth, accusing him of partiality 
to the upper classes. Were Sir Edward’s 
judgment accepted, it would lead to the conclu- 
sion that Shakspeare was no friend to the com- 
mon people, but a flatterer of the aristocracy. 
But in justice to the poet it must be said that 
if in the “ Midsummer-night’s Dream” we find 
fools such as Flute, Snout and Starveling fol- 
lowing the humbler callings of life, we find in 
“Hamlet” aristocratic fools such as Polonius, 
whose “ very like a whale” has become a pro- 
verb, What does Sir Edward think of Dogber- 
ry and Verges? They were gentlemen! And 
again where can we meet with a harder rub 
against a titled swell than Hotspur’s well- 
known description of one: 


“A certain Lord, neat, trimly dressed, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new-reaped 
Shewed like a stubble-land at harvest home : 
He was perfumed like a milliner. 
And still he smiled and talked, 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. &c.” 


If the nobility feel flattered by this, we are 
satisfied. The fact is, Shakspeare is not blame- 
less of slily putting the ass’s head on far more 
pretending shoulders than those of poor Bot- 
tom; and if we look a little closer into the 
matter, we will find that his common people are _ 
far from being all fools. Open such plays as 
the “Comedy of Errors,” and “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and it will be found that scarcely 
a page can be glanced over without meeting 
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men of the hoi polloi, who, if they cannot be 
called heroes, are at least very respectable men. 
And-‘moreover when a person of humble rank 
distinguishes himself by bravery or genius, he is 
no longer common ; he is one of nature’s noble- 
men. 

The truth is, there always have been both 
wise men and fools in all ranks of life, and 
Shakspeare described men as he found them. 
And had there been in the sixteenth century 
such men as at a later period advocated equality 
and the rights of men, why, certainly, the great 
dramatist would have given usa five-act comedy 
entitled, “ Scroggins, or the Stump Orator.” 

But the world had not in Shakspeare’s time 
reached its present climax. Society is now 
three hundred years older, and wiser, too, we 
hope, than in the days of ‘sweet Will.” 

Great things were being done in those times, 
yet Shakspeare seems to have taken no part in 
them. The Reformation had just been accom- 
plished. What did he think of it? Did he in 
his heart favor the orthodox? or did he hold by 
the old faith? Mary Queen of Scots was be- 
headed inhis time. What did he think of that 
tragedy? ‘To such queries no response can be 
had, and even modern spiritualism cannot help 
us to answer them. Too shrewd—far too poli- 
tic was the Stratford Bard to commit himself in 
such matters, and besides, they stood too near 
his own point of vision for him to paint them in 
just perspective. 

It might be asked why Shakspeare did noth- 
ing in the way of discovery or invention—why 
he did not forestall Sir Isaac Newton, or James 
Watt. We answer, that if Johnson has de- 
fined a genius to be “one possessed of great 
general powers,” it must be remembered that 
he adds-—“ accidentally bent in a particular di- 
rection.” Shakspeare was just such a genius, 
That he had great general powers can be doubt- 
ed by none; the particular direction in which 
they were bent, was dramatic writing. Had it 
been otherwise—had his bent been theology or 
mechanics, we should have had another Dwight, 
or perhaps the work of Fulton would have been 
done at an earlier day; our ancestors of the six- 
teenth century would have traveled by rail, and 
the arts that minister to locomotion would have 
so grown in these three centuries, that we 
should now have been darting through the air 
in balloons, or even ( Heaven save the mark !) 
in projectile cars fired from cannon of fifteen 
feet bore! But as it is, these grand results 
must be deferred till the year 1965. “Or per- 
haps later,” whispers my familiar with his left 
eye half shut. 

But Shakspeare was not an astronomer nor a 
mechanical inventor, nor anything else of that 
sort; and who can regret it? He has given re 
finement, delight, instruction and amusement to 
countless thousands; he has bequeathed an 
inestimable treasure to all ages; he has sup- 
plied us with an inexhaustible fund of wit and 
merriment. The people of three centuries 
have given their unanimous verdict that “he 
was a fellow of infinite wit, of most excellent 
fancy ;” and for centuries to come, mankind, 
aye and womankind too, will laugh and cry 
alternately over the tragic fate of Juliet, and 
the rogueries of Jack Falstaff. ‘Truly, as Ben 
Johnson said of him, “he was not for an age 
but for ail time.” W. H. H. 


[Shakspeare’s genius has been called universal, 





and his sayings applicable to every phase of life. 
If this is so, will some one find for us in his works, a 
line of good sound Communism ? —Ep. Cr.] 


A PERFECT PROVIDENCE. 


OW imperfect—I may say, how hypo- 
critical—is the acknowledgment made by 


mankind of the complete providence of God! 
One class will readily admit the general super- 
vision of the Almighty, but utterly deny it in 
detail; ridiculing the idea that things which to 
them appear mean and contemptible, should oc- 
cupy the attention of the great Creator; while 
another class, who escape Scylla by admitting 
the appointment of God in even the minutest 
circumstances of life, wreck themselves upon 
Charybdis by becoming mere fatalists. To 
neither of these do I write. It matters little 
what is believed by those who remain uncon- 
verted to Christ; but it may not be unprofita- 
ble to inquire if the same spirit of unbelief finds 
any place in the experiences of some who seek 
a higher life? if there is not a tendency to over- 
look small things as too trivial? and to attribute 
to the devil a great deal that springs from an- 
other source ? 

Now from the fact that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God,” we are 
bound to draw the inference that, therefore, 
“all things” must come from the Lord. “ All 
things” include temptations to evil. Evil 
spirits, then, can only tempt us by permission 
from God: for if he has not complete control 
over evil spirits, how can we understand that 
he will not suffer his children to be “tempted 
above that they are able?’ Every temptation 
therefore, indirectly comes from God—a_bless- 
ing in disguise. 

All things cannot possibly “work together 
for good” to them, who, seeing nothing but the 
affliction simply, deliver themselves up to dis- 
ease or temptation, resigning themselves to 
their “ fate,” and laconically sighing, “Thy will 
be done.” It must first be ascertained what the 
will of God is, in order that it may be done, 
in such circumstances. The carnal mind can 
only look at affliction in the abstract. Hence, 
men pray to God to remove this or that moun- 
tain of grief, and lose faith because the moun- 
tain still remains, forgetting that if they “seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” the mountain will melt away without 
praying at all about it. To such an extent is 
this error carried in the churches of the present 
day, that it is told as something wonderful when 
“God has sent a direct answer to prayer.” It 


‘| would be wonderful indeed if God did not an- 


swer a prayer offered in faith; but faithfulness 
in prayer implies (inter alia) an implicit confi- 
dence in the Divine oversight and appointment 
of all our affairs ; so that the prayer of the afflic- 
ted should be, not for the removal of the afflic- 
tion, or grace to bear it, but to learn the inten- 
ded lesson and clear out the cause of the trou- 
ble. Having accomplished this, the difficulty 
will be removed as a matter of course, or the 
grace of God will be found sufficient support 
under it. 

He may greatly err who begins to pray with- 
out inspiration, or properly considering the 
counsels of the Lord—asking for the removal of 
troubles which may be the greatest of blessings, 
and may be the means of carrying one as it 
were, by force, right into the kingdom of Christ. 





Paul besought the Lord thrice to remove his 
“thorn in the flesh ;” but finding his request not 
granted, he looked for the cause of this 
“messenger of Satan,” and soon found reason 
to praise God, and glory in that very af- 
fliction which he before felt was weighing him 
down to death. The disciples mourned over the 
death of Jesus ; and Mary wept over his resur- 
rection, saying, “They have taken away the 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” But in these very troubles they have 
found their only source of joy ever since; and 
we rejoice with them to-day with joy unspeaka- 
ble, in what they once thought their greatest 
affliction. Cases could also be cited, in which 
from the death of a friend, the breaking of a 
limb, the loss of trifling things, or of entire for- 
tunes, results of immense value have accrued to 
the sufferers. I mention these circumstances as 
illustrations of the importance of looking away 
from the temporal to the eternal, of seeing in 
every circumstance which crosses, or appears to 
cross our path in life, the effect of something 
radically wrong in ourselves; and of turning 
away from the immediate results, and going 
straight to the cause and striking at the root of 
the matter. By what other means can “all 
things work together for good?” How many 
are stricken down with sickness, and either re- 
cover their natural health, or go down to the 
grave without deriving the slightest good from 
their affliction! Yet the word of God is true, 
and if no good is derived from affliction, it is 
because God’s merciful chastening is not recog- 
nized, or no heed taken of the lesson designed 
to be taught. “Whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth ;” but of what use is the chastening if 
his children will persist in seeing nothing but the 
rod? When a father whips his child, there may 
be nothing in the simple act of whipping, which in 
the child’s mind, connects itself as a natural con- 
sequence of the offense committed, and should 
the father fail to explain it, it would be natural 
that the child should inquire the cause of such 
punishment. So in the loss of money or other 
misfortune, there may be no connection of cause 
and effect which we can discern between such a 
misfortune and any of our actions and predilec- 
tions ; yet so sure as we seek inspiration on the 
matter, the Lord will show us exactly wherein 
we err, and we shall be restored in the spirit of 


love. 


A. E, 
New York, Oct. 15, 1865. 


FORMS. 
¢¢ Tr don’t think you are right to dispense with 
the forms of religion altogether,” says 
some inquirer into the Communistic system : © 
“nearly all Christians have religious forms of 
some kind; yob seem to have none.” 

Indeed, my friend! Did you ever see am 
apple or a stone that had no form? Or did you 
ever see any material thing that had none? 
Does any living being exist whose life is of no 
form? Certainly not. The apple that has no 
form at all does not exist; the man whose life 
is of no form does not, and certainly if our re- 
ligion had no form, it could have no existence 
either. 

The true difference between the churchman’s 
religion and that of the Communist, is not that 
one has form and the other none, but that while 
the one consists of sundry artificial perform- 
ances, carefully clipped with warranted ecclesi- 
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astical scissors and stuck on to special days and 
hours of his life, the other’s religion consists of 
the man’s very life itself. Yes, emphatically, 
his life is his religion ! 
To-day I passed Mr. H—— on the lawn. 
He neither spoke nor bowed to me, nor I to 
him. I scarcely think that even our eyes met 
in recognition, Yet as our sleeves touched in 
passing, I was conscious—and doubtless so was 
he—of a warmer and more gracious greeting 
than any form of hand shaking could express. 
And is God, think you, duller in apprehend- 
ing me than Mr. H was? Will He frown 
because I made no formal bow at my bedside 
last night, nor offered up any theological phras- 
eology to him ere closing my eyelids? Surely 
God knows, as well as Mr. H did, what 
my life meant and what my heart meant all 
day as I went about my industrial activities. 
Communists confess Christ with the lips as 
the fullness of their hearts dictates, yet not on 
any set days nor at any set hours; they exhort 
each other, but not in formal sermons; they 
pray, but their prayer is the up-turning of their 
spirits toward God; in a word, they do not 
measure out portions of their time, speech or 
thought, for God’s service, but humbly offer him 


the whole in everlasting consecration. 
W. H. H. 








BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Let brotherly love con- It remaineth that both 
tinue. they that have wives be 
as though they had none 

....for the fashion of 

this world passeth away. 

Whosaidso? Aninspiredman, remember. And 
happy he upon whom this stone doth not fall, or 
else it will grind him to powder. 

Here is an antithesis. On the one hand, a certain 
kind of love is to be cultivated, on the other ano- 
ther kind is to be ignored, as ready to pass away. 
The one is brotherly love, the other marriage love. 
Under these two may be classed probably, all the 
workings of the human heart. . 

Nor do we speak from a theoretical point of view 
merely. Far from it, for we have had to do with it 
in very deed. Half a century’s experience leaves 
us not barren of pretty earnest convictions on the 
subject. We yield to none in the matter of having 
tested the special, marriage love of the world, and 
are prepared to prove that it is not of God, that it 
is utterly at variance with the spirit that rules in 
heaven. If you will only give it serious attention, 
you cannot fail to see that any other than the brother- 
ly affection inculcated in the word of God, is simply 
inconceivable on the platform of the 18th of 1 Cor., 
—a platform that rigidly excludes all self-seeking. 
And what is special, marriage love, other than a most 
stringent principle of self-appropriation? Well 
might the apostle have in view the complete sub- 
version of such a principality, when preparing the 
church for so radical a change as was before them 
at the Second Coming. Then again, the unity 
which is the glory of a perfect state (see John 17) 
is out of the question with the marriage system in 
existence. That all may be one, there must be no 
private ownerships. This question has been most 
satisfactorily tested among ourselves. For years all 
have been free to taste of special love, but the higher 
law being in our midst, it has been forced to hide 
its diminished head, and we are now convinced be- 
yond the shadow ofa doubt, that with us at least 
the love of the novels has had its day. It is a new 
starting-point with us, and there is no telling the 
impetus our spirits will acquire under the new re- 
gime. Well might our divine Head say that in the 
resurrection they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, for we feel it to be in very deed a resur- 
rection from the dead—a freedom which the truth 
alone could bestow. 


ter. We are beginning to reap very sensibly the 
fruits of the new graft. Just in proportion as the 
one system wanes, the other rises into power. 

But oh, the vastness of this universal brotherhood! 
You are afloat on a boundless ocean, buoyant with 
the very elixir of life. The long cravings of the 
heart for room to expand itself, are. at length ap- 
peased. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
That satiating fruit of the Spirit of God, is the ruling 
principle. Grace takes the place of law. Rk. 8. D. 


CIRCULARIAN WRITERS. 


THE CrrcuLaRr is gradually securing a body of 
most valuable contributors, men and women of tal- 
ent and experience, and what is better than all, of 
downright earnestness. It is a pleasure to conduct a 
paper with such conspirators at its call. [ Conspir- 
ators—persons who breathe together.] We want to 
say a word, however, to the column, in behalf of 
literary tact, “as we go marching on.” Let us de- 
termine to make the truth as we utter it not only 
good, but pleasing, artistic, irresistible. Hence, do 
not let us be too long, or didactic, or prosy. We 
have done printing a religious paper; we don’t care 
much about its being considered a socialistic paper, 
ora reform paper. What we want is that it should 
be a LIVING paper. If it is this, it will be all the 
other three. So bring on whatever is juciest and 
sweetest, whatever is simple and honest and earnest. 
The world is before us; Christ’s play-ground has no 
bounds. Let us make of THe CrrcuLar a garland 
of joy and beauty and freedom, with words welling 
up from hearts full of resurrection life. And for our 
little paper, packed thoughts and short, sparkling 
articles, with a spice of romance and fun occasion- 
ally thrown in, are best. Whatever is new and fresh 
in science; whatever in few words gives us new 
practical ideas; whatever is attractive to onward 
sort of people; whatever in a good-natured way stirs 
up old-fogyism; anecdotes, sentiments, narratives, 
poetry, nature, art, inspiration, devotion, all short, 
and pure and pleasing, these are materials for THE 
CIRCULAR. 


FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


The trapping Community when last heard from, 
were at Bass Lake. The following is an account by 
one of them of 

CANOE-BUILDING. 

The canoe, as every one probably knows, is the 
Indian style of boat, and is built either of the bark of 
the canoe birch, or shaped from « single log. Bark 
canoes are mostly of Indian production. They are 
fragile, but very light and easily carried, and, with 
good care, very durable. Our trapper captain, John 
Hutchins, has built them, and well understands the 
art. The wooden canoe has been adopted from the 
Indian by the white man, and if well made is an ex- 
cellent kind of boat. The Indians hollow it out of 
a single log by building fires along the top of it, and 
then shape it with their rude stone hatchets and 
knives. The process must necessarily have been 
slow and tedious, and it is not surprising that they 
resorted to the more easily managed birch bark. 
The white man, bringing to bear the implements of 
civilization, makes the building of a pine canoe a 
short and comparatively easy job. 

The canoe is a primitive sort of boat. It is sel- 
dom found except where lumber is cheap and abun- 
dant. It belongs to the regions of the primeval for- 
ests, where the great pines have grown up uncoveted 
by the lumber-dealer, unscarred by the lumberman’s 
axe. It would be deemed unprofitable in regions 
where pine lumber is worth from forty to sixty dol- 
lars a thousand feet, to devote a log that would 
make a thousand feet of the best clear stuff, to the 
building of one canoe. Yankee shrewdness and 
economy would say, “ Saw your pine log into boards 
and plank, and make a dozen.” But here in Canada, 
where saw-mills are not abundant, and where there is 
but little inducement to preserve timber or to use it 
according to the rules of New England economy, the 
Indian pine canoe is the cheapest, most durable, and 
most satisfactory boat. 

We concluded that three canoes would be needed 





Truly, this is not with us, a merely negative mat- 


by our party—one large and two small ones. P—— 


is a good woodsman, and well versed in canoe-mak- 
ing. He knows where the best pines grow, and 
what sort of a pine will make a good canoe. He 
led us at once to a huge pine that had been felled 
about two years ago. 

The tree was cut for the purpose of making a 
large canoe. A beginning had been made at the 
shaping of the boat, two sides nearly had been 
hewn, and then the project was abandoned. Some- 
body’s half-fulfilled purpose served u3 a good turn 
by saving some heavy scoring and hewing. Two 
or three hours work finished the two sides, the log 
was cut off, trimmed down, and the outlines of a boat 
were struck. These lines were for a canoe fifteen 
feet long, and thirty-two inches across the gunwale, 
with a depth of about sixteen inches. The general 
rule for laying outa canoe, is, to measure the log 
into three equal sections. The two end sections 
are for the bow and stern respectively. For a large 
canoe the bow should be hewn somewhat sharper 
than the stern. At the same time the width of the 
boat at the point where the curves of the bow start, 
below the gunwale, should be alittle greater than at 
any other point. This difference, ordinarily can be 
easily attained in finishing off the sides, after the 
general shape is struck out. If the canoe is very 
large, it may be desirable to attend to this point in 
the first hewing. The object in giving the canoe a 
greater width at this point, is to give ease of m~tion 
inthe water. Thesame principle that governs in the 
construction of of larger vessels, and is seen in the 
shape of the duck or goose, applies to the shaping 
of a large canoe. A small canoe, for running deer, 
and designed to never carry more than two persons, 
may be carved with the same sharpness at both 
ends, and have no variation in its width. It may 
then be run either end foremost. A canoe made 
in this way, if narrow and very sharp, in skillful 
hands, may be one of the swiftest and most effective 
of boats. Both ends of a well-made canoe are 
curved upward from the middle of the gunwale, and 
the stern rises a little from the line of the bottom. 
When the tree is sound (and none other should be 
used), a canoe may be worked very thin, and thus 
be so light as to be easily carried. The best kinds 
of wood for a canoe are pine, whitewood or tulip- 
tree, butternut, black ash and basswood. The tools 
required in making a canoe are a good common 
axe, a broad axe, a common adze, a howel or round- 
ed adze, and alarge draw-shave. <A small auger is 
also desirable for gauging the thickness of the bot- 
tom by boring, and if obtainable, a cross-cut saw 
also saves labor. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Oneida, Oct. 11—Who did it?—Some unknown 
kind friend sent us several barrels of clams, from 
which we had dinner to-day. They were excellent, 
and much enjoyed. Some accuse M. K. of the 
deed. [M. K. tells us he is entirely oblivious of the 
clams. Guess again.—Cir.]....Husking.—This after- 
noon, a small company proceeded to the barn for 
the purpose of husking corn and saving the husks for 
beds, when, to their dismay, it was found that the last 
load of corn had been stripped and disposed of. Not 
to be balked of their purpose, the company then went 
to a neighbor’s and asked the privilege of husking his 
corn, which was reacily given, and a nice place was 
found in the field where they could save all the 
husks they pleased.....Oct. 12.—Lacked Oil.—A 
rather annoying accident occurred at the Willow- 
place Trap-works to-day, which will suspend the 
operations of thirty or forty hands for a few days. 
One of the bearings on a heavy connecting-shaft be- 
came heated and badly cut up, and will have to be 
taken out and sent to Rome for repairs, stopping, 
meantime, the machinery of the whole shop. The 
shaft weighs over a ton.....Oct. 14, Saturday.—By 
strenuous efforts of the machinists and others, the 
injured shaft has been repaired and replaced, and on 
Monday the works will go on as usual.....A Game. 
—At two 0’ clock, P. M., the victory over the Wil-- 
low-place accident was followed by a rousing game 
of base-ball. Some brilliant exploits might be record- 
ed did time and space allow; but as these are want- 
ing, we will pass over how Marks sent the ball away 





beyond the limits of the field, over the little hil, and 
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then with easy strides made a “home-run” which 
was scored amid the cheers of both sides: how Haw- 
ley. scored nine runs and caught one of Allen’s swift- 
flying balls in the centre field, thus robbing that 
hero of one of his laurels: how Joseph and Edwin 
both rushed to the creek to stop the fast flowing 
crimson from their central facial members, amid the 
consoling remarks of spectators: how Hinds, laying 
aside for a brief period his fiscal dignity, surpassed 
himself in wit and deeds of prowess: how Kinsley 
caught a flying ball—feat never by him performed 
before—besides doing some splendid batting: how 
Miller, Kellogg, Hazelton and all, performed feats 
deserving honorable mention. Let it suffice to state 
that one side scored fifteen runs and the other thirty- 
five, and that all enjoyed the sport. The day was 
all that could be desired, warm and pleasant, but 
without wind or sun to hinder scientific maneuver- 
ing. After witnessing such a game, the conviction 
arises that those who join in so hardy a pastime, 
scarcely need to seek the woods or turn trappers to 
acquire hardihood and give effeminacy the slip..... 
Ot. 16.—Close of the Vintage.—All the grapes but 
three or four hundred pounds were picked and 
housed to-day. 

WALLINGFORD.—Our new printing-room was 
dedicated and its completion celebrated the other 
evening by a little festivity. There were music, a 
reading from Isaiah and Matthew, an address by 
Mr. Cragin, a dance and a collation. 

Tue N. Y. Acency.—The Agency boys have 
been unfortunate lately in the loss of a bag of silk, 
and a box of traveling-bags, (both valued at about 
$300,) by being stolen. They intend, however, that 
these hints shall make them wide awake for the 
future. 


Husks.—Now is the time to secure husk beds. 
They are the best and sweetest couches for summer 
or winter that we know. Go to the barn and ask 
father or brother to break off the ears from a load or 
two of corn-stalks, get a pumpkin for a seat, and 
with a basket by your side, you can soon fill it with 
the white, crispy husks. Or havea bee as we do, 
and get the whole family to go down in the evening; 
stick pitchforks into the hay-mow to hang lanterns 
on, and we warrant you will have a merry time, be- 
sides husking a good deal of corn and securing that 
real luxury—a husk bed. 


SHAGBARKS.—These are the fine breezy October 
days on which to go a nutting. Theshagbarks are 
abundant. So harness up the horses, and take 
the boys and girls and gallop away over the hills for 
an afternoon’s hunt among the woods and rocky 
pastures, for walnuts and chestnuts. If you go on 
the land of others, it is well to ask the privilege, 
though Connecticut usage makes the wild fruit of 
the back lots, away from the farm-h ouses, free spoil 
to any picker. While you climb the trees and beat 
off the nuts, let the girls laugh and scream (they 
always want to when they get away into the fields), 
and if when you shake a loaded limb, there isa 
particularly loud outcry below as though some one 
were hit, you may take it asa sure sign of success. 
After getting your baskets full, you will drive home 
in the evening with rosy cheeks and exuberant 
spirits, and the materials for a good crack around 
the winter-evening fire. 


A CORRECTION. 
‘ Oneida, Oct. 18, 1855. 
To Tae Printer’s D— : 

Naveuty Ex:¥:—How is this? Hast thou no 
compunction in thy puckered-up bosom? Cannot 
even Shakspeare elude thy pranks? Had thy antics 
tripped up any unfortunate word in the text of my 
essay, it had been nothing; but thou didst not hunt 
for any such poor game as William of Oneida, but 
didst crack thy jokes on William of Stratford! Thou 
saucyimp! Thou naughty varlet! Hast thou never 
tead “Othello?” Pray refresh thy memory by a re- 
perusal of Act III, scene 3. There thou wilt see 
that Iago said“ leets and law-days,” not “bets ana 
law-days.” 

T almost fear, my little P. D., that thou hast turned 


gambler ; else why talk of “bets?” Be advised by 
thy seniors and keep out of Wall-st. Prenez garde. 
Inky-face, farewell. W. H. H. 


[Gentle reader, please alter with your pen the word 
“bets” in the Shakspeare quotation on the second 
page of our last number, to “leets,” since the two 
Wills will have it so; although it would be safe to 
bet that not one reader in a hundred can tell the 
meaning of the substituted word, without reference 
to a Quarto Dictionary.—P. D.] 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXIV. 

OTWITHSTANDING the unsuccessful at- 

tempts at reclaiming the abandoned, related in 
my last chapter, the Moral Reform Society itself was 
@ prosperous institution in its way. Its organ, the 
“ Advocate,” had a list of nearly twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. Auxiliary societies had become numerous, 
most of which were very efficient in rendering to 
the parent society financial support, keeping our 
treasury always flush. Prevention, rather than cure 
was the watchword now along the whole line of our 
forces. Our left wing, as we might call the cure de- 
partment, had been outflanked by the enemy, cau- 
sing us to fall back upon our center. But will our 
right wing and center maintain their ground? 


It may be asked with some pertinency, whom we 
were fighting in this Moral Reform? men, or women, 
or both? We said we were trying to suppress a 
great, national vice—licentiousness—which was a 
terrible curse upon the earth, causing untold suffering 
both to soul and body. But I question whether we 
ever asked ourselves directly as to who the real enemy 
was, or where he was to be found; or whether or not 
our blows and cannonading were doing execution on 
his real works. It is my impression that our female 
soldiers, gencrally, regarded the opposite sex as the 
cause of most of the evils we were combating. It 
was prevailingly assumed that the men were guilty 
and the women innocent. Indeed, I took that 
ground myself, and was as severe upon my own sex 
as any of my female coadjutors. I failed to see that 
both parties were alike victims of a great evil power 
back of individuals, by whom they were led captive 
at his will. But to patiently explore and search for 
the source of the vice, so as to apply the right rem- 
edy to the right place, was probably not in the na- 
ture of women to accomplish. Ann Lee, the mother 
of Shakerism, assumed that to her was given the 
commission and thé necessary wisdom to find the 
wound and apply the healing balm. The result of 
her experiment however has proved otherwise. 
Shakerism, though it has accumulated treasures on 
earth, has accomplished comparatively nothing in 
curing or in preventing sexual disorders and irregu- 
larities. Moreover, Shakerism itself would ere this 
have become extinct on the earth, had it not been 
retnforced from time to time from the fruits of that 
very sexual commerce that the venerable mother had 
declared to be the sin of sins, if not unpardonable 
wickedness. 


But the Female Moral Reform Society needed--so 
thought the men—an ally in the field. It was not 
good, they said, for women to work alone in such a 
cause. Accordingly a few years prior to the period 
of which I am writing, an organization was formed 
under the cognomen of the American Seventh Com- 
mandment Society. It was composed chiefly of cler- 
gymen, and, so far as constitution, by-laws, resolu- 
tions and rules Were concerned, it made no small dis- 
play in the public prints of the day. Its supporters 
argued that the field to be occupied was sufficiently 
broad for both sexes, and that much of the work to 
be accomplished was such that in the very nature of 
things the sterner sex were alone fitted to perform it. 
For a while the two societies quietly pursued the even 
tenor of their way, each following the path mapped 
out in its working programme. The plan of the Sev- 
enth Commandment Society was, to supply the field 
with public lecturers to be supported by donations, 
collections, and yearly contributions from auxilia- 
ries.—A very good plan, but from some cause it 
failed in its practical operation. The great public 





were not sufficiently impressed with a sense of its 











claims upon their charities, to respond to the finan- 
cial appeals of the agents and lecturers. Failing to 
obtain a livelihood by their lectures and labors in the 
defense of the seventh commandment, the male refor- 
mers abandoned the work in great disgust. Fora 
year or two nothing was attempted turther than to 
meet annually, make speeches, and deplore the ap- 
palling state of public and private morals. 


But one of their number, more courageous than 
his predecessors, announced his readiness to enter 
the field as a lecturer and run his chance of obtain- 
ing a support therefrom. Accordingly this fearless 
champion of the seventh commandment secured his 
commission and entered upon his work. The times, 
to use a hackneyed phrase, were hard. The year pre- 
vious, (1836) it may be remembered, had been one 
of unprecedented speculation in city lots. The idea 
had become universally prevalent that all existing 
cities were to be greatly enlarged and new ones were 
to spring up in various parts of the land. With 
the promulgation of that idea, speculation began in 
buying and selling city lots. And probably a more 
wild, fanatical spirit never disgraced a religious sect 
than that which then took possession of the devo- 
tees of mammon. It was not confined to one local- 
ity, or to one class of speculators. Cities sprung up 
like magic every-where, that is to say, paper cities; 
streets were laid out, lots numbered, and sold and re- 
sold. Hundreds if not thousands of acres of land 
were thus mapped out on paper, with elaborately 
colored and numbered streets, like those of sumptu- 
ous cities, while said acres were located in sections 
of the country wholly monopolized up to that time 
by primitive forests or sandy deserts, graced by no 
human habitation and not likely to be. But these 
paper schemes were thrown into market and sold 
and bought as city lots, out of which fortunes were 
to be made and happiness secured. Ministers and 
missionaries caught the fever. I well remember the 
labor bestowed upon myself by a clever, good sort 
of missionary employed by the Moral Reform So- 
ciety, to induce me to join him in the city-lot specu- 
lation. And I confess that I was almost persuaded 
to embrace the mammon faith; but some unseen 
power held me in check. 

Such a delusion, however, was destined to come 
to asudden end. The following year witnessed a 
reiiction. The “ hard times” of 1887 were upon the 
country. Mercantile and bank failures were daily 
occurrences. Speculators had gone to the wall, with 
few exceptions. The city-lot bubble had burst. 
Stern necessity was forcing many a one to confess, 
however reluctantly, his physical status of poverty 
and want. Some were made richer, but thousands 
were made poorer in both morals and cash. My 
friend, the missionary, was groaning, not for the con- 
version of sinners, but under the burden of unsala- 
ble city lots, that nobody wanted at half the price he 
had paid for them. The times were truly dolorous 
for the masses in respect to the matter of procuring 
bread and butter. 

It was at this juncture of affairs in the commer- 
cial world, that the Seventh Commandment Society 
commissioned, and sent forth the Rev. Mr. Dodge as 
their lecturing agent. The call that prompted him 
to the work, probably concerned the bread question 
more than that of the word of God, or the defense 
of the seventh commandment. Not meeting with 
the success he had anticipated in breaking new 
ground, or entering places unoccupied by the Female 
Society and its auxiliaries, he assumed without the 
least authority, that he was the agent of the Female 
Society also, and that any funds committed to his care 
for theirtreasurer and agent, would be duly ac- 
knowledged. By this species of deception, he ob- 
tained funds which he took good care to appropriate 
to himself. The ladies and friends who had thus 
been deceived, were of course not a little surprised 
to see no acknowledgment of their contributions in 
the columns of the Advocate. Letters of inquiry 
were soon received at my office, as to the cause 
of the omission, announcing that the money 
was paid to our agent, the Rev. Mr. Dodge. Think- 
ing the error to have arisen from a misunderstanding 
of these friends in relation to the two societies, I 
called upon the treasurer of the 8. C. Society to pay 
over the funds that had been paid to their agent, 
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He promised to attend to the matter as soon as Mr. 
Dodge returned to the city. We waited some time. 

Meanwhile other friends had committed funds 
to his care for us. We called again and again 
upon both Treasurer and President of the other 
Society, to have them recall their lecturing agent, or 
in some way puta stop to his embezzlements of the 
funds of our Society. They promised well, but the 
evil continued until we found it necessary to inform 
the friends of the cause in the country, that the Rev. 
Mr. Dodge was not an authorized agent of ours, and 
that funds committed to him would not be likely to 
reach us. On presenting a bill to the President, of 
our Society’s ally (or more plainly, its competitor), 
of the funds Mr. Dodge had thus fraudulently ob- 
tained, I was confidentially informed that the afore- 
said lecturer was as great a trial to the Society which 
employed him, as to us; that he, Dodge, had not 
paid a farthing into their treasury, that no settle- 
ment with him could be obtained, that he was, in 
short, a very difficult case to manage, unteachable, 
refusing criticism upon his conduct, &c., and that 
as they could not control him in the field, they 
would try to find some church that needed a pastor, 
and persuade him if possible to change his vocation to 
a local office, and in that way make an end of his 
purloining our funds. 

From this picture, which is by no means over- 
drawn, it would appear that, taking the ten com- 
mandments as a whole, the decalogue gained very 
little by the labor so zealously bestowed in favor of 
the seventh, at the expense of the eighth. But what 
else could be expected from achurch and clergy, 
laboring in the mire of sin-continuing, seventh-of- 
Romans experience, under the delusion that they 
could have no better this side of hades? I had 
now, ample opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with religious leaders and teachers in their clerical 
undress, so to speak, pursuing avocations and trans- 
acting business that brought them more directly in 
contact with the business world. That there were 
some exceptions to the rule of worldliness among 
them, Iam happy to admit. But what kind of fruit 
would one expect to see from professed advocates of 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, who 
should deny at the same time man’s ability to ab- 
stain wholly from tippling? No better fruit, or more 
consistency of conduct, should one expect to see in 
professed advocates of a pure gospel of salvation 
from sin, while practically, as well as theoretically, 
denying man’s ability to live in this world without 
being more or less selfish and wicked. 

Faithfulness to the history of my life, requires self- 
application of the foregoing logic. I was no wiser 
nor more consistent than my clerical teachers. In- 
deed, it was about this time that I accepted a dea- 
con’s commission in the Broadway Tabernacle 
church, and was as self-righteous and pharisaical as 
legality could make me. And being very punctual 
at all the meetings, and forward in taking a part in 
them, I earned the reputation of being a very pious 
young deacon, although in my heart I had no desire 
to be regarded a greater saint than my experience 
and deeds would justify. Voluntary hypocrisy was 
not one of my vices; but the more sincere I was in 
publicly confessing my sins and short-comings, the 
greater was my saint-hood in the estimation of 
others. But this seeking honor that cometh from 
man, and not the honor that cometh from God, how 
deeply subtile it is, and ensnaring to the soul and in- 
ner life! Ministers, deacons, and privates, all seek- 
ing approbation of each other—forming « sort of 
mutual-justification company to sustain our own self- 
righteousness. Thus, taking others’ estimate of my 
wealth as a religious, sanctimonious man, I began to 
regard myself to be quite a spititual nabob in the 
church. And possessing an active tempefament, it 
‘was comparatively easy and natural for me to keep 
myself and others in motion in the line of doing 
good. Benevolence being large, I could rarely say 
no when an appeal was made to that element in my 
character. 

It was only a few months after we closed the asy- 
lum for reclaiming the abandoned, before I con- 
sented to receive an unfortunate young woman into 
my family. Her relatives represented her case to me 
as by no means a discouraging one. She was not 


hardened and abandoned like the common nymphs 
of the pave. Indeed, they claimed that she had not 
yet lost her virtue, but was in imminent danger of 
such a misfortune if no refuge like my private family 
could be found for her. Personally, the young girl 
was prepossessing, and could make herself quite 
agreeable, and Mrs. C. and myself indulged the hope 
that we should speedily not only convert her to re- 
ligion, but restore her weakened virtue to a state of 
vigorous health. For a few days no one could con- 
duct herself better. Was she artless or artful? We 
hoped the former. After a week or more, she wished 
to visit her uncle (she had no parents), who placed 
her with us. We consented. She returned rather 
late in the night. We, however, let it pass. A few 
evenings later, the request was repeated. Again we 
consented. Still later she returned. On questioning 
her, the artless spirit that we were first encouraged 
to hope she possessed, vanished, and we were con- 
fronted with the opposite one, which was evidently 
old in the practice of tricks and deception. I well 
remember how it changed her appearance. Al- 
though but seventeen, she took on the countenance 
of a hardened sinner of thirty. We were compelled 
to put her under restrictions as to street-walking, 
evenings. She was a study—a puzzle. I hardly 
knew how to estimate her. What was her ruling 
passion? It did not seem to be attraction for the 
other sex. 

One day Mrs. C—— informed me that a valuable 
silk shawl was missing. We did not suspect our 
young protege, Adaline, as being in any way con- 
cerned in its disappearance. Charging it upon light- 
fingered shop-lifters, we let it pass. Subsequently 
silver spoons and some valuable trinkets disap- 
peared from their accustomed resting places. A 
more thorough investigation into the matter became 
necessary. Adaline was interrogated. Shortly the 
old artful spirit again confronted us. She flatly de- 
nied all knowledge of the missing articles. But 
that denial! those eyes—how they met ours! It did 
not seem like one pair of eyes; but a legion of dark, 
malignant spirits were looking at us through those 
two orbs. It was on Sunday morning early that the 
examination occurred. Mrs. C. had an impulse, 
during the examination, to search Adaline’s trunk. 
She did so, and after a careful unfolding of the arti- 
cles of clothing, the missing shawl and silver reveal- 
ed themselves. They were presented before the 
accused. But no relenting, no confession or pleading 
guilty. I then began in new-measure-revival earn- 
estness to preach to her, hoping to break her down 
and secure a convert forthe church. From morning 
till late in the afternoon I thus labored with that 
young woman without apparently making the least 
impression upon her heart and mind. One effect 
however was produced. My self-conceit in regard 
to my power of converting sinners was greatly re- 
duced. I was mortified at my defeat. Having ex- 
hausted all my resources in the battle, I then in- 
vited Adaline to state her real inclinations and pur- 
pose in life—to say in her own way what her wishes 
were in regard to herself. She complied, and what 
dear reader, do yousupposethey were? She had an 
idol, and to that idol she had already sacrificed the 
dearest treasure that woman holds, her virtue; and 
all that Mrs, C—— and myself had said to her that 
day about the danger to which she was exposing 
her immortal soul, and the suffering and misery she 
was to bring upon herself if she persisted in her evil 
ways, had no effect to turn her attention from that 
idol—the love of dress. The purloined shawl and 
silver were to be laid upon that altar. A more des- 
perate case of dress-fascination I had never before 
witnessed. I notified her guardian that I could do 
nothing more for her. The next morning she left 
us with the avowed, deliberate purpose of devoting 
herself to that ruling passion at any cost. To grati- 
fy her love of dress, nothing in her possession or at 
her disposal, whether body or soul, was too dear a 
sacrifice. 

Months passed, and with them Adaline passed 
from my mind. Returning from my place of busi- 
ness one cold, rainy evening in the month of No- 
vember, I met Adaline in Canal-st. At first i did 
not recognize her, she was so attired. Her dress 





was the dress of astreet beggar. Her idol, to whom 


she had sacrificed everything, had eluded her grasp, 
or given her rags for ornaments and ashes for beauty. 
Do persons who are damned beyond all redemption 
still for a while walk the earth? Adaline seemed 
like one who had deliberately chosen the wicked 
and their portion for her destiny. Ever since that 
tragical event, Iam always reminded of Adaline’s 
fate whenever I come incontact with the dress spirit 
in a young woman. And I often seliloquize to 
myself, How little you know, young woman, of the 
danger to which you are exposing yourself by 
cultivating that passion for outward display. 


A SUNDAY WITH THE FLOWERS. 

NE Sunday I sat by my window, listening to 

the musical clang of the village bells, and 
watching the groups of gaily-chatting people that 
were passing on their way to the churches whose 
glistening spires I saw in the distance. The farmers 
and their wives looked hardly easy in the magnifi- 
cence of their Sunday suits; the restless fingers of 
their boys were in the pockets of their jackets, feel- | 
ing of the forbidden marble; and I was half afraid 
that the maidens, with coquetry shyly dancing in 
dimples about their mouths, were going to church 
to display the knots of brilliantly colored ribbon at 
their throats, the redundancy of their waterfalls, or 
the glory ofa silken gown. But for all that, the 
sight touched me, for it carried my imagination back 
to the time, centuries ago, when across the plains of 
Galilee came throngs of poor and humble people, 
who knelt penitently at Christ’s feet and listened to 
his words. And swifdy came the thought that I too 
would go and worship God and listen to his teach- 
ings. But not in yon church made by hands. No! 
My church shall be the grand arches of the green- 
wood, many-voiced Nature my minister, and the song 
birds my choir. 

So I took my hat and sped quickly across the 
meadows toward the soul-refreshing green of the 
woods, ana there I wandered amidst the lichen- 
stained trunks of the trees, and listened for the voice 
of God, which I knew would speak to me through 
the things which he had created. Fora while I wan- 
dered entranced ; the voices of the wood were sweet 
to my ear, but I could not render their meaning.— 
Suddenly a sweet, subtle odor saluted my nostrils, 
I looked, and lo! at my feet, nestling among the 
gnarled rocts of a chestnut, were the evergreen 
leaves of the princess pine, whose waxen blossoms 
looked up brightly at me and seemed to say, that 
they could tell me something as sweet as their 
honeyed breath. They nodded gently, and as I 
knelt by them, the shining green leaves began to 
speak to me in softest tones. They told me of long 
winter days, when, buried under the snow, they 
heard the wintry blast, and nestling close to each- 
other, felt the earth congealing around their slender 
roots. They told me of clear cold days in spring, 
when, the wild winds having blown away their soft 
coverlid, they looked at the far-away stars through 
the leafless branches of the tree over their head, and 
shivered and shrunk as they felt Jack Frost’s icy 
fingers. They told me of long weeks in spring, 
when the cold rains fell, drenching them, and freez- 
ing as they fell; and of weary waiting for the sun 
to come and warm their hearts. But they also told 
me that their hope and faith were green and fresh, 
steadfast to the end. They said to each other, “God 
is good; the sun is sure in his course;” and in their 
heart of hearts, glowed the light and tender hope of 
the coming glory of their blossoms, the reward of 
their well-doing. They ceased, and the delicate 
blossoms bent over them, and seemed to send forth 
a sweeter perfume, as they whispered, “O well-be- 
loved, thy steadfast faith hath won thy crown.” I 
was humbled before these flowers, and bent my head, 
while my cheeks flushed with shame as I thought 
of days when my faith had wavered, and I had cried 
out bitterly, feeling my yoke hard to bear. 

As I wandered on again, the veil that was be- 
tween me and the hidden meaning of nature’s voices 
seemed to be lifted, and I heard sweet lessons utter- 
ed in gentle tones. An Indian-pipe reared its pale 
crest amid the decaying fragments of an old 





monarch of the forest, and with a breath, fra- 
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grant and earthy as that of a newly ploughed 
field, spoke to me of the beauty of gentleness, and 
made me hear again the words of Christ, “ Blessed 
are the peace-makers ; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” A pink fox-glove bade me put 
my trust in Christ, for the blood of the Lamb would 
cleanse me from all sin. Some sweet-fern told me 
to remember that charity was like a cloak, and cov- 
ered a multitude of sins, and if I would cherish it in 
my bosom, it would shed a sweet perfume around 
me, making me be both loved and loving. Each 
flower and leaf seemed to have a kind word for me, 
and all around the birds sang hymns of praise. 

Suddenly, amidst the soft music of their tones, 
came a loud and distinct voice, which said, “ Mortal, 
stay thy steps.” The sound came from the heart of 
a giant oak by whose trunk I stood, and which tow- 
ered like a Goliath of Gath above the surrounding 
forest, its massive limbs stretching far and near. 
Awe-struck, I paused to hear what this mighty one 
would say tome. And all the forest was hushed, 
listening to the sonorous music of its voice. Thus it 
said: 

“Oh thou, who wanderest so aimlessly through 
the woods, listen to one, who for centuries has gone 
hand in hand with Time, facing the snows of many 
winters, and the heats of many summers. All my 
companions have perished before me, and new 
growths have sprung up by my side. Ihave watched 
life in all its phases, from the acorn, the sapling, and 
the full-grown tree, to the time when, overturned by 
the wind, the stalwart trunk has decayed at my feet, 
giving nourishment to yet another growth. I have 
lived long, and pondered much on the ways of life, 
and the mysteries of existence; but my knowledge 
is comprised in one grand truth which I have learned. 
It is this: No created thing can live truly, without un 
end or purpose for which to strive. Without a focus 
towards which the energies of organic beings can be 
concentrated, life is a failure, and the greatest talent 
will exhaust itself uselessly. All men were created 
for something, and none can be allowed the excuse, 
‘Tcan do nothing, for I have no mission.’ It is an 
insult to God to suppose that he would create for no 
purpose. ‘But,’ say Some, ‘how are we to find out 
the great end for which we were created, and so be 
enabled to fulfill the programme which God has 
formed for us?’ I tell you that it is not necessary to 
know the end, in order to perform the actions that 
are as links in the chain of a true existence. This 
may look hard, but it is as simple a matter, as that 
water should run down hill. Live up to the light 
you have. Strive to accomplish the most desirable 
end in view. Be not a lover of forms, nor one who 
is shackled by habit. Do what you believe is right 
to-day, even though it may be diametrically opposite 
to what you did yesterday, or may do to-morrow. 
Above all, be child-like, and faithfully seek God’s 
will and do it. No matter if you do not see the 
whys and wherefores; no matter if it looks strange 
and inexplicable to you; leave the melody of your 
life with God, and in the far future you will look 
back upon it, and see with wonder that every act of 
your past, however strange it seemed to you, was in 
perfect keeping with your whole life, the neeced 
link in the chain of your destiny; and that, when 
you have closely followed the leading of inspiration, 
your life has been consistent and harmonious.” 

The voice ceased. While pondering on its words, 
I wandered on again, and came to an opening in the 
woods. Before me was a field of beautiful purple 
grass, whose exquisite coloring almost took away my 
breath. The grass nodded gallantly in the breeze 
like purple plumes, and were fit to deck the head of 
some kingly knight. I picked a stalk, wishing to see 
more closely the beauty of its feathery, purple flow- 
ers. But lo! the stalk inmy hand had no color but 
that of a pale brown, with a scarcely perceptible 
tinge of purple. I looked at the field around me; 
its soft, but royal purple hue, again ravished my 
eyes. I picked another stalk, but with the same suc- 
cess. Then, without a word spoken, the lesson it 
had to teach, flashed through my mind, and in its 
glowing purple I saw the power and beauty of 
unity. Isaw more clearly than ever before, that 
beauty, strength, faith, all good and noble things are 
made greater and brighter when man combines 





with man. That man by himself is but a faint, dim 
image of the Godhead, but when united with 
Christ and the angels, he could walk the earth glori- 
fied, and be but a little lower than the angels. 
Unity / yes, that is every thing. Could we all unite 
as one man, loving righteousness, and hating in- 
iquity, would we not have a heaven upon earth? 
With this for a text while walking home, “ thoughts 
too deep for utterance” surged through my mind. 
I seemed to glide down the gulf of time, and look- 
ing through the dim arcades of the future, saw man- 
kind, freed from the thraldom of society, and the 
shackles of habit, a glorified, radiant brotherhood, 
each with the mark of God upon his brow. “ All 
that believed were together, and had all things 
common ;” they communed with Christ and the an- 
gels, and the tabernacle of God was with men; he 
dwelt with them, and they were his people. And 
God had wiped away all tears from their eyes, and 
there was no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither any more pain, for the former things had 
passed away, and behold all things were made new. 
A. E. H. 


WORK. 


NCE while talking with a man whose bent 

form and silvered hair betockened advanced 
years, my admiration was aroused upon learn- 
ing that his wealth ( which was not inconsidera- 
ble) had been acquired entirely by his industry. 
Nature had given him an iron frame, and tre- 
mendous powers of endurance, as fifty years of 
unremitting toil well attested. Beginning life 
in earnest at twenty, he opened a blacksmith’s 
shop in a little village where two or three men 
had successively attempted a similar thing be- 
fore him and had failed. Always in his shop 
and always at work (habits with which his 
predecessors were unacquainted), his diligence 
brought him abundance of custom. Hiring 
help, building a larger shop, and launching out 
into manufacturing, followed in time. As a 
specimen of his powers of endurance, he rela- 
ted the following incident : 

At one time he bought a water-privilege. 
Upon looking over his purchase, he discovered 
a certain sluiceway which needed re-building. 
It was toward the end of February, and the 
mixture of water, ice and mud varied in depth 
from knee to neck. Three weeks of strenuous 
exertion completed it just in advance of a sweep- 
ing freshet. 

At times his affairs were involved to such an 
extent that ruin stared him in the face; but he 
only applied himself more earnestly to his 
work, rising earlier and retiring later, and suc- 
cess finally rewarded his efforts. 


At sixty, competence and position were his. 
Turning his business over to his son, he retired 
to the quieter care of his farm. 

This instance is not rare. Many a man, turn- 
ing resolutely from the pleasure and follies of 
the world, has, by earnest, persevering toil 
amid hardship and privations, gained at last 
wealth and fame. Grappling boldly and un- 
weariedly with the stern realities of life for half 
a century or more, these successful men seem to 
youth as much like heroes as the conqueror in a 
hundred battles. Such writers as Carlyle, too, 
may fill the mind with ringing words like these: 
“There is a perennial nobleness and even sa- 
credness in work. Were he never so benighted, 
forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope 
in a man that actually and earnestly works. 
Work, never so mammonish, mean, is in com- 
munication with Nature; the real desire to get 
work done will itself lead one more and more 


to truth, to nature’s appointment and regulation, 
which are truth.” 

Stirring thoughts truly, but across them rises 
the vision of Carlyle himself, tinged with athe- 
ism, living apart from men, his heart grown 
hard and bitter instead of soft and tender by 
age. His life has been spent in writing books 
replete with apparent strength and earnestness ; 
but have they brought him or any one else 
nearer to God? 

Is it certain that the rich man, surrounded 
with every luxury which hard-earned wealth 
can give, is really happier than the beggar at 
the gate ? 

Is there then no fitting place for the over- 
flowing life and vigor of youth to exert itself 
except in the pulpit or among the heathen of 
the Pacific? Was it for these occupations that 
the strength of Hercules, and the endurance of 
Spartans have been given to men? It cannot 
be. They do not satisfy the secret longings of 
the young heart. Youth would throw itself 
body and soul into some great work, where 
every blow would tell, and every hour bring it 
nearer to some bright goal. He would work 
for it, endure for it, suffer for it, and give for it, 
if need be, his heart’s best blood. At such a 
moment a record of one Paul of Tarsus, comes 
to mind : 

“In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice | suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep; in journeyings oft, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils amongst false brethren ;, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” 

For this he had no honor of men, no earthly 
diadem graced his brow, but his Savior loved 
him, and he won at last the crown of eternal 
life. 

Such heroes were wanted then, are wanted 
now, to establish a heavenly kingdom in this 
world; and the reward is happiness such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart con- 
ceived. Here is a place, and the only one, 
where all the life and vigor of fresh young 
hearts, whether of youth or age, may find wor- 
thy work. Feuix. 


HAPPINESS, A DUTY. 


S the affirmative of this proposition true? 

If so, then unhappiness is wrong; aye, 
a crime. ‘Then misery is but another name 
for depravity and its effects. Why are, 
any unhappy? Certainly not that mankind 
do not desire happiness. But they mistake 
the right method to obtain it, by trying to climb 
up the wrong way, and of course experience the 
misery of thieves and robbers. If it is our duty 
to be happy, we can be, for duty implies abil- 
ity. O how sad te reflect that all along down 
through the centuries, the thousand schemes to 
gratify the innate yearnings for happiness have 
failed! Is it not time, then, to accept and com- 
ply with the scheme of infinite wisdom, which 
seems to be, to cease troubling ourselves about 





our own individual happiness, and secure it by 
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seeking the welfare of all? Or in other words, 
by seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Let it not be said that this is the 
same old, maneuvering cant, which has always 
been sounded in our ears. But let us seek a 
kingdom which cannot be mixed up with, or be 
in subjection to, the kingdoms of men, nor be 
compromised with that of the devil. Other 
kingdoms than that of God must be wholly and 
everlastingly renounced, and we become truly 
loyal to God, and identified with ns righteous- 
ness, which of course is perfect. Then, and not 
till then, will all minor things on which happi- 
ness depexds, be added. “ Behold what manner 
of love the Father has bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.” Yes, heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, who 
has led captivity captive, and purchased the 
gift, which includes with every other good, an 
eternal discharge from legal and spiritual bon- 
dage. “Now being free from sin, we have our 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 
If the Lord omnipotent reigneth, why should 
not the earth rejoice and be happy ! R. E. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16, 1865. 





Transparent Hovuses.—In the vicinity of 
Surprise Valley (Nevada) is an extensive quarry 
of gypsum, perfectly crystallized, and as transpa- 
rent as blocks of ice from the clearest pond.— 
This rock raturally breaks in perfect squares, and 
without cutting can be used for building pur- 
poses. Several houses will soon be built of this 
material, and it is thought no windows will be 
required, as the blocks of gypsum will admit 
light. A building constructed of this material 
would certainly present a splendid and fairy-like 
appearance. 


Tren years ago, a young mulatto ran away 
from the plantation of Mr. Charles Ambrose, a 
sugar lord of Bayou Fouche, La., stealing him- 
self—a piece of property worth a thousand dol- 
lars. In the North he amassed a fortune of a 
quarter of a million. A few days ago he went 
back to his old home, traveling in open daylight 
with as little fear of bloodhounds and fugitive- 
slave laws as if he were a white man—found his 
aged father and mother among the freed folks, 
and settled them comfortably, and presented a 
cottage and a piece of land to his widowed mis- 
tress, whose family had been beggared by the 
war. 


Tue stump of the famous tree cut down by 
bullets near Spottsylvania Court House, one 
year ago last May, has been appropriately moun- 
ted and placed on the porch of the War Depart- 
ment, as indisputable evidence of the truth of a 
statement which has been generally discredited 
in reference to the incessant storm of lead on the 
Second and Fifth corps in that terrible fight.— 
It was in this battle that Major General Francis 
C. Barlow took so prominent a part, capturing 
a number of rebel batteries and several thousand 
prisoners. The stump was taken up by Gen. 

‘iles, who commanded a Division joining that 

yf Gen. Barlow’s in the Second corps. 


A urrrie girl, after returning from church, 
?Pwhere she saw a collection taken up for the first 


time, related what took place, and among other 

#things she said, with all her childish innocence, 

-“ A man passed around a plate that had some 
money on it; but I didn’t take any.” 

This reminds us of the story of a little three- 
year-old who dropped into the collection-box 
the penny handed her by her mother for the 
purpose, and after waiting quietly a while there- 
after, suddenly exclaimed, “ Mother, when will 
the man come with the candy ?” 





A RAILWAY KING. 


The following is a sketch of one of the English 
Railway capitalists now visiting this country. 

“Sir Morton Peto, of whom the public knew 
nothing two months ago, is a chatty, agreeable per- 
son, careful in his mien and language, and if devo- 
tion to the Baptist Church and to Sunday School es- 
tablishments is a fair test of grace, he gainsays the 
axiomatic hardness of a rich man gong to heav- 
en. He leads the railway enterprise of England and 
agitates that of America very much at present, con- 
trolling the employment of one hundred thousand 
men, which is, in itself, a great standing army. His 
speculations embrace the United States, Canada, 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Peru, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. The laborers, on the lines he regulates, really 
outnumber the fighting British army. He is largely 
concerned in subterranean London, where his peo- 
ple are excavating day and night, and his engines 
whistling under men’s coal cellars. In the Empire 
of Austria he has eight thousand men eating his ba- 
con, and, all things considered, is fuirly entitled to 
the name of a Railway King, though while here his 
habits have been simple and republican enough. Sir 
Morton, at the head of railway enterprises, was a 
good man to go up the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
which is the greatest of steam-battle highways.” 

—Tribune. 


A LITTLE fellow came trudging along the other 
day with an apple so large that it required both his 
hands to grasp it. His mother suggested that he 
must have a pretty large appetite to dispose of such 
a bouncer. “ Yes ma, ” said the toddler, “T’ve got an 
apple tight.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Tue Wirz trial is drawing to a close, the evidence 
on both sides having been concluded last Saturday. 
This trial, it is said, will cost $1,000,000. 


On Monday, Oct. 16, the firemen of Philadelphia 
and vicinity had a grand parade. There were in 
the procession 102 hose-carriages, 57steamers, 11 
hand-engines, 12 hook-and-ladder carriages, and 21 
ambulances. It is estimated that the line was ten 
miles long. 





A Bru allowing negro testimony to be offered in 
the State courts, was passed on Thursday by the 
Tennessee Senate. 

CALIFORNIA was visited by another earthquake 
shock un Thursday night, the 12th inst., which is said 
to have been quite severe in Santa Clara valley, and 
slightly felt at San Francisco and other portions of 
the state. 

THE English Railway capitalists made an excur- 
sion on Wednesday over the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, accompanied by Gen. Meigs, Gen. McCul- 
lum, and other prominent railroad men of this coun- 
ry. 


— 


FOREIGN. 

Tue cholera has made its appearance at South- 
ampton, England. In France also it is on the in- 
crease. Toulon, Marseilles, and other cities, are 
nearly depopulated by the flight of the panic-stricken 
inhabitants. 

THE QUEEN has approved of a royal commission 
for investigating the cattle plague. They are fully 
to investigate the origin and nature of the disease, 
to ascertain the best mode of treatment, and to con- 
sider the regulations calculated to check its further 
progress. 

DurineG the late bathing season at Llandudno on 
the coast of Wales, a prize was offered for the best 
lady swimmer in a fifty-yards race. The prize was 
won by a little girl but eight years old, the daughter 
of a London banker. —Home Journal. 


Tuer Buenos Ayres Standard of Aug. 25, gives de- 
tails of the last two battles on the La Plata. The 
tirst engagement was between a Brazilian naval force 
on the river and an army of Paraguayans, from 
30,000 to 50,000 strong. The fight lasted about for- 
ty-five minutes, the fleet successfully forcing its pas- 
sage by the shore-batteries of the Paraguayans. 
The second engagement occurred at Yatay, between 
a diyision of the Paraguayan army under Major Du- 
arte, consisting of 3,500 men, and the vanguard of 
the allies under Gen. Flores. According to the 
official report of Gen. Flores, no less than 1,700 Par- 
aguayans were left dead on the field, and Duarte 
himself and 1,200 of his men were captured. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Towa, Oct. 9, 1865. 
DEAR FRIENDs: 


Enclosed find one dollar, and send me THE Crrcvu- 
LAR for one year? I fully appreciate the general fea- 
tures of your plan so far as 1 understand it. 

I have for a long time recognized the absolute 
necessity of free, frank, and thorough persuasion 
and criticism, in order to correct all evils or offences, 
both private and public. Without this, no Society, 
or Community, can long live in peace or enjoy any 
great degree of happiness, even though they all 
mean to do right. Very few have been taught the 
first principles of right and wrong. 

I am anxious to learn definitely the whole details 
of the principles and practice, on which your Com- 
munities are founded. Send me by mail the Berean 
or Bible Communism, or let me know how I can get 
them, and the price. 

I have been in this place about twenty years, have 
six or eight hundred acres of land here, with saw- 
and flouring-mills, house, barns, &c., all very 
good, (though out of repair), and worth fifteen or | 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Before I knew anything of your Community, I 
had determined that if ten or more suitable persons 
would join me with as much more capital to start 
with, I would like to go into some such Community 
and appropriate all I have here for that purpose. I 
fully believe it might be made not only a source of 
great happiness to very many well-disposed and in- 
dustrious persons, but of much good to the Commu- 
nity around. Yours truly, D. 8. 





RECEIVED for the Printing-office Fund, from 
A. K., $50.00 
M.L. B. & 8. L. B., 9.00 

Total, paid and pledged to this date, $1500.00. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. E. B., N. H.—Thank you for your attention. 
Your communication will be acceptable. 

M. H. M., Honolulu, 8. 1—Your letter was fifty- 
five days reaching us. We send the paper and 
pamphlet, postage paid to San Francisco, which is 
according to regulations. Will you drop usa word 
occasionally from the Pacific ? 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THE CrrcuLar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community” ( price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLAR. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 835 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 


Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





